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DISSENT VINDICATED. 



" The wisdom that is from above is first pm^, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy." Much of thia wisdom is required 
by the Church of God in the present posture of its 
affiiirs. Human mind has received an impulse ; and 
amid its active workings, searching inquiry has ex- 
tended itself to sacred themes, and especially to 
questions of ecclesiastical polity. Evidence has been 
demanded in support of positions that were wont to 
be sustained by authority. Discussion has issued in 
convictions, not always consonant with usage, and 
often startling to prejudice. Conviction has been 
freely avowed, and a hostile reaction has followed. 
Mind has been brought into collision with mind; 
and, in too many instances, strife and exasperation 
have ensued. On the one part, liberty is jealous of 
infringement ; and on the other, there is a timid 
apprehension lest ancient landmarks should be re- 
moved. ^1^^' 
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Amidst these agitations of the public mind, the 
Dissenter from the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 
his country finds himself in a painful position. To 
his practical dissent, toleration is vouchsafed, as a 
concession to his weak conscience: but no sooner 
does he aww his conscientious objections against the 
forms, and much more against the principle of the 
Establishment, than he is viewed with suspicion and 
subjected to obloquy. Such avowal is regarded as 
an <^ence ; he is charged with the spirit erf malignity, 
9ad even branded as a traitor to the cause of our c<»a« 
mon Christianity. It is, I say, a pain£il position^ 
If conscience demands secession, it must be equally 
tbe dictate of conscience to avow wd vindicate and 
promote the principles which necessitate secession ; 
yet it is painful to be suspected of maJignity to 
Christian brethren, becaxiee we argue against eertaia 
usages and principles to which they eonform; It is 
no easy thing at onee to avoid compromise, aad to 
preserve temper. To combine decision with medc- 
ness, the love of truth with the gentleness of tibe 
gospel* sound logic with a right spiritb-~we need 
much of tibat wisdom, which can cmly be imparted 
by the word and grace of God. 

We are convened this day tor observances which 
commit us to the principles of dissent. The ordina- 
tion of our ministew by pntyer and- the laying on of 
hands, is a practical disclaims of episcopal authority* 
The whole question of our dissent is involved. It is 



reasonable that on gach occasions we should state 
and argue our principles ; and it is the object of tlie 
Intrpductory Discourse usual at our ordination ser- 
Tices, to explain and defend our views of Church 
order. In pursuance of this reasonable usage, let 
me claim the right of ayowing the conscientious 
objections, which compel our own dissent ; and on 
the ground of which we feel obliged to urge its 
principles on the consci^ices of others. I shall 
endeavour to speak without reserve and without 
offence. I shall speak plainly, perhaps strongly ; but 
in no unkindly tone. I speak in the name of my 
brethren around me, — with whom I feel it an honour 
and a privilege to be this day associated; and in 
whose name, I may, I am persuaded, speak with 
unblenching firmness, — ^but whom I cannot fitly 
represent unless I spesik also with all Christian 
conciliatiOD and love. 

Befcnre I proceed to the question at issue, let 
me, ODce for all, disclaim all that is inconsistent with 
Christian charity. We yield to none in attachment 
to our common Christianity : its great truths are our 
beloved themes ; we enforce its personal obligations 
in all our instructions; its saving operation is our 
supreme concern. We rejoice to see truth and piety 
and salvation promoted; and are gladdened when 
frcnn time to time we learn that they are promo- 
ted by the instrumentality of the Episcopal Church. 
We disavow all malignity to that church. Yet we 
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cannot discern scriptural warrant for its particular 
constitution ; and above all, we regard its alliance 
with the State as unwarranted and baneful. We 
object to the principle of such an alliance. — Of any 
friends of the Establishment who may be present, 
we ask a candid hearing. We owe it to them to 
state why we separate from the Established Church ; 
we owe it to ourselves; but chiefly we owe it to 
Him for whom we claim supreme and exclusive 
authority. 

The great question of ecclesiastical polity now 
ugitated, is that which regards the principle of Na- 
tional Religious Establishments. This is the ques- 
tion I propose chiefly to argue. Waiving our par- 
ticular objections to the rites and discipline of the 
Episcopal Church, I shall dwell on those great prin- 
ciples, on the ground of which we must be dissenters 
from any religious system held in legal incorporation 
with the State. But preliminary to the discussion 
of this main question, I shall lay down certain broad 
principles in the form of canons; and having dis- 
cussed it, the occasion demands of me that I should, 
before I conclude, shew in few words, the New 
Testament model of Church Order. 

I proceed to the statement of certain great prin- 
ciples, which may be regarded as canons ' applicable 
to the questions of ecclesiastical order. 
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1. Religion is a matter of personal conviction 
and experience. We all stand in personal relation 
to God as his creatures ; and alas ! as sinners against 
his auth<Mrity. Whilst he asserts the claims of 
Creator and the righteousness of Governor, he is 
revealjed to us as a pardoning God, through the 
mediation of his Incarnate Son. By faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, we become related to Him as 
pardoned sinners; the immunities of adopted chil- 
drOTi are vouchsafed here, and heaven becomes ours 
in reversion. Faith is an operative principle; and 
attachment, fellowship, obedience are the expres- 
sions of pietj. It is obvious then that religion is 
not a matter of ceremonial or of denomination: it 
must have its seat in the heart; it consists in 
personal belief, such a belief of the truth as must 
exert a practical influence on the dispositions and 
in the life. 

2. The true Church consists of such as are the 
subjects of true religion. Whatever a man's party 
may be, or whatever his profession^— if unbdieving 
or unholy, he cannot be a member of the true flock 
of Christ. On the other hand, every believing, holy 
man, — ^though he should not be recognised by any 
visible commimity as one of its members, — ^is one 
of the tane, spiritual Church of God. He stands 
related to the Divine Being as a pardoned sinner 
and ftn adopted child; his character is that of 
renovated- piety ; he is a member of the redeemed 

B 
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church of heaven and earth* That spiritoal church 
is restricted within no national boundaries; it is 
confined to no sect or age; it comprehends, now, 
all the dead in Christ and all his living saints; 
and eventually it will comprehend the whole ran- 
somed race, constituting a glorious society, and 
comprising an innumerable multitude. 

3. Those who make a consistent profession of 
religion, constitute the visiUe church ; and such pro- 
fession is the sole and indispensable term of conmiu- 
nion. Without an open avowal of discipleship, there 
would be no visible church on earth. Propriety and 
duty both require such avowal, together witibi the 
observance of those ordinances which are the gra- 
cious and authoritative institutions of the Lord 
Jesus ; whilst holiness of life must sustain the con- 
sistency of Christian discipleship. In open avowal, 
submission to divine ordinances, and Christian con- 
sistency, we recognise the elements of credible 
profession ; and this is the sole term of communion. 
We may be imposed on by the fiftlse-hearted ; 
but since God alone can search the heart, and 
we can only judge upon external evidence, to 
exclude any who make a credible profession of 
discipleship to Christ from the visible church, would 
be t3n'annical; to cherish alienation of heart from 
any such, is schismatic. « 

4. The ordinances of the Church have, of them- 
selves, no sacramental efficacy, but they are means 
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of grace. If our first canon be true, if religion be 
admitted to consist in personal conviction and dis^^ 
position, — ^regeneration is not effected by baptism^ 
nor is the supper of the Lord a spiritual charm or a 
viaticum. These doctrines were in harmony with 
Roman Catholicism : but one is grieved to see them 
advanced in publications bearing the stamp of Pro- 
testant authority; and one is astonished to find 
such pubUcations purporting to be « Tracts for the 
Times." Much surely have the times been mistaken 
by the parties promulgating them. These are times 
in which men are much more disposed to judge of 
doctrines by their scriptural evidence, and of insti- 
tutions by their intelligible, practical influence,— 
than to ask, * Who propounds the former V or 
* Who administers the latter V Religious truth is 
revealed that the understanding may receive it, 
religious observances are designed to influence the 
heart ; and the Spirit of God operates by both as 
a well-adapted instrumentality exerting its power 
on the moral nature. 

5. The New Testament contains the Laws and 
Regulations by which the Lord Jesus, the supreme 
and sole Head of the Church, is pleased to govern 
it. Since the supremacy of Christ will not be de- 
nied, the question is, Where are we to find the 
manifestations of his authoritative will? We are 
shut up to one reply, — His apostles were delegated 
by him as his Inspired Ambassadors ; and the New 
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Testament contains their inspired communications. 
There we must seek the great principles by which 
every scheme of Church order must be tried, — or 
the specific model according to which it must be 
moulded. He New Testament contains the canon- 
law of the Christian Church. 

6. Since the New Testament contains the rule 
of Church order, that rule must be ascertained, not 
by authority, but by conscience. Either the Scrip- 
ture is our appeal, or it is unavailing for the puf^ 
poses of personal instruction. If the Church, in 
its collective capacity, or in the persons of any of 
its fanctionaries, claims the right of its authoritative 
interpretation, — a blow is struck at the very pillar 
of Protestantism. This great principle, the right of 
private judgment^ is the only justification of Re- 
formers and Martyrs. It is a principle requiring 
in its application, not learning, but teachableness. 
Services, not performed under the influence of 
intelHgence and conscience, must be hypocritical; 
and if conscience be not left free to act, the power 
controlling it is persecution. 

7. Conformity to New Testament rule is th^ 
true sign of an Apostolic Church. An ApostoUc 
Church ! — ^there is something high-sounding in thfe 
designation ; all are ready to claim it, — what, then, 
is the principle by which so lofty a claim is to be 
adjudged? *By succession:' will be the response 
of no mean body of professing Christians. But if 
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succession be the principle, the plain disciple must 
become a learned ^enealodst, or he must concede 
the 01^ oa the Tthentf of the d.im«.te then, 
selves. Then was Rome apostolic ; and why did 
Protestantism rend itself from the parent-stem ? and 
if succession has not been vitiated, nor inheritance 
forfeited, by such a separation, — why may not- still 
further separation be equally free from vitiation and 
forfeiture? If succesrion secures apostolic character, 
may not error supervene in an Apostolic Church ? 
and bow when error has supervened, shall it be 
corrected ? Dilemma presents itself after dilemma ; 
and we are constrained to admit that apostolic char* 
racter must consist in the maintenance of apostolic 
truth and purity. That is the Apostolic Church 
which is conformable with the New Testament. 

8.^ The real unity of the Church consists in the 
accordance of its members in apostolic principlesr; 

■ 

and schism, in the estrangement and separation of 
true disciples from the visible Church. In apostolic 
principles we find the elements of fellowship ; and 
when these are recognised, minor disagreements 
ought not to disunite those by whom they are recog- 
nised. To withdraw from aU communion with those, 
who, without enforcing conformity in minor points, 
maintain these great principles, is schismatical ; and 
to enforce conformity in such minor points, is schis- 
matical. He that forces the truly religioua man 
from the communion of the visible Church, and he 
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that withholds the reco^ition of his religious cha- 
racter, are both schismatics, quite as much as he that 
refuses to accept such communion. Even when for 
greater harmony and profit, we feel it right ordi- 
narily to worship apart, — we are bound to maintain 
brotherly affection, and to hold occasional commu- 
nion : this is separation without schism. But to 
demand or impose any new term of communion, is 
either schismatic, or it is oppressive usurpation. 

These canons will appear, I trust, too obvious 
to need laboured proof or lengthened illustration. 
I present them in their naked enunciation as axio- 
matic truths; and I venture to assume that every 
system which involves a violation of them must be 
incapable of defence. 

When these canons are applied to the question 
of national religious establishments, they constrain, 
as it appears to me, the adoption of the negative. 
As this is a practical question, and a question of 
conscience, — ^we hesitate not to say, that we wish 
to see the alliance between Church and State dis- 
solved. In proceeding to argue the point, let me 
again deprecate all hasty and uncandid construction 
of the sentiments we hold. Our appeal is to en- 
lightened judgment ; we renounce all weapons save 
those of scriptural argument, and we desire no 
converts but such as become subjects of conviction. 
The question demands a much more extended 
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illustration than the limits of this Discourse will 
admit ; it is only an outline of the argument that 
can be exhibited, within such limits. 

I. Our first inquiries respect the Authority 
of National Religious Establishments. We ask whe- 
ther Scriptin-e authority can be alleged, — and we 
deny that either divine model or divine prescription 
can be produced from Scripture for such establish- 
ments. 

It is a question of fact. We refer you to the 
inspired annals of the Church. When the gospel 
was to be first promulgated, it pleased God in his 
wisdom, "by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe." The churches were gathered 
by the instrumentality of the truth; and apostles 
could say, — " We war not after the flesh." When 
the churches had been gathered by this instru- 
mentality, a holy discipline was instituted, to be 
observed within the several communities for the 
conservation of truth and holiness. Every commu- 
nity was, moreover, a sessionary institution, formed 
for the dissemination of the gospel " in the regions 
beyond" them. Coercion would have been abhor- 
rent to the gospel. When conviction was to be 
wrought, — ^truth was the sole instrument to be 
employed, an instrument which it was the office of 
disciples to exhibit whUst the Spirit of God gave 
it efficacy. The stability of the Church was not 
cemented by the power of the magistracy ; nor wa» 
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the State auxiliary to its hexalds in the diffusion of 
the gospel. No carnal weapons were employed in 
achieving the triumphs of primitive Christianity. 
When Zion was built, apostles were the twelve 
foundations of the city; upon these foundations 
the Holy Spirit built up the lively stones of the 
spiritual edifice: and thus that ancient prophecy 
was verified which said, "The Highest himself 
shall establish her." 

Should it be alleged that the case 'assumed of 
n/ecemty this form, inasmuch as Christianity found 
Judaism and Heathenism in possession of political 
power, — I reply that, had it pleased our Great 
Head, it would have been easy fijr him to furnish 
a model of national religion. All hearts are in his 
hands ; and he could as easily have effected a na- 
tion's proselytism, or the conversion of a supreme 
ruler, as the renovation of any private individual. 
He might have raised up anoth^ and a Christian 
. Israel, with a Christian Moses to legislate, and a 
Christian Joshua to carry the conquests of the sword 
into the regions of heathenism. The crisis was 
worthy of such an interposition; for if an inferior 
dispensation had been so introduced, surely a more 
glorious economy was worthy of movements as 
signal, and an apparatus as. stupendous. Since no 
such interposition waa experienced, it is to be fairly 
inferred, that the gospel needed no aid from civil 
institutes, and that the Christian Church admitted 
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of no incorporation with the State. The argument 
that proceeds on the necessity of legal establishment 
and political power, is not only discordant with the 
facts of primitive Christianity, but it involves a tacit 
censure on the original model. The most perfect 
model of Church polity might surely have been ex- 
pected, when inspired apostles were miraculously 
endowed by oiu* Great Head to lay the foundations, 
and mould the institutes, of the gospel economy. 

But could we admit that the absence of 
such a system as a state religion, arose out of the 
necessity of the case, and was a defect to be sup- 
plied on the conversion of statesmen and kings, — 
we might at least expect to find, in the New Testa- 
ment, clear and ample prescription for the regula- 
tion of the Church, when it should be brought, 
under more auspicious circumstances, into its new 
and more perfect form. The moral code of the 
New Testament comprehends all the obligations 
arising out of the several relations in which man 
is placed, and provides for every variety of cir- 
cumstance and case. The functions of worldly 
government are distinctly defined ; and the future 
domination which should be usurped over the Church 
is foretold: but there are no intimations of the 
duty of kings to establish religion by political 
power, — ^nor prescriptions for its administration by 
civil authorities. In vain would the most pious 
prince explore the New Testament to direct him 

c 
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in the authoritative exercise of Ms kingly power in 
matters of conscience. He might learn how religion 
is to affect his personal character, and his public 
administration, — he might see how responsibility 
attaches to his official conduct, and how high station 
may be made subservient to holy zeal; — ^but he 
would also see that consciences are not subjected 
to his control, and that his civil power must not 
be employed as an auxiliary to sacred institutes. 

From the New Testament we shall probably 
be conducted to the Old, and triumphant appeal 
will be made to the Mosaic Economy. Our reply is 
two-fold. First, the genius of the one economy 
can be viewed only in contrast vdth that of the 
other : inspired apostles teach us to regard the 
ordinances of the earlier one as carnal, designed 
for a temporary purpose, and intended to be su- 
perseded by a more spiritual system; ecclesias- 
tical polity might be part and parcel of a national 
system such as that of Israel, but the new dis- 
pensation merges the distinction of Jew and Greek 
in the more spiritual designation of Christian dis- 
cipleship. But chiefly we reply, by demanding of 
the advocates for legal establishments of religion, 
some * pattern of the mount,' as the model authori- 
tatively prescribed by God. When Moses intro- 
duced a system of national worship, he could adduce 
divine prescription for every ceremonial of service, 
for every hue and measurement of the priestly 
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attire, for every pin of the tabernacle. Let a 
dmilar model of Church order, equally precise and 
equally unquestionable, be first produced, before 
any system of religion be enforced by the civil 
power. What is the ecclesiastical model of the 
New Testament is yet a question, — ^and this is a 
previous question. We believe that the New 
Testament does exhibit a model of Church order: 
but since conscientious men differ on this subject, — 
who shaU claim the authority of selecting for his 
brethren and enforcing their conformity ? But were 
the supreme powers of the state to accord, even in 
the smallest tittle, in enforcing the very order our 
consciences approve, — we should submit, not as 
unto men, but unto God. 

But what need is there of argument, since the 
Great Founder of thfe New Economy has authori- 
tatively settled the question. His good confession 
before Pontius Pilate might supersede all discussion ; 
for it is equally explicit and decisive. It was in 
harmony with his refusal of the theocratic crown of 
Judea; but it would ill accord with the tone of 
them, who profess to defend religion with the sword, 
and to enforce it by the authority of the State. 
Hearken to that good confession, — "My kingdom 
is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews : but now is my king- 
dom not from hence. — I am a king. To this end 
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was I bom, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice." 

II. The Theory of an Establishment is em- 
barra^sed with difficulties, furnishing a strong pre- 
sumption against it. 

Few persons ever sit down to ask themselves, 
what is their own precise idea of a national religion. 
The principle appears plausible, — ^magisterial office 
might be deemed a talent to be employed, like the 
personal talents with which men are endowed, for 
the promotion of piety. Analogies may be ad- 
duced ; if princes are the fathers of their people, — 
ought not the father to provide religious instruc- 
tion for his femily ? But let the mind be directed 
to the task of working up this plausible principle 
into theory, and it will be found no easy thing; 
much less easy will it be to carry it into practice. 
One of three views must be adopted : — 

1. A national church may be co-existent with 
the body politic. This is obviously the notion 
couched under that appellative, — a Christian nation : 
the subjects are regarded as members of the Chris- 
tian Church by birth ; Christianity is part and parcel 
of citizenship. — This is clearly the theory of the 
Church of England, — assumed throughout the ser- 
vice-book, mixed up with every rite from the 
baptism of the infant to the last offices of the 
sepulchre. The British subject has a right to the 
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baptismal effiision of the national priesthood; and 
by baptism he becomes a member of the national 
church, entitled to all its immunities and privileges ; 
while excommunication by ecclesiastical discipline 
would at once exclude him from religious privileges, 
and from the rights of citizenship. — ^Twofold, grave 
objection lies against this theory. It is most /aUa- 
cious. If religion be v^at we have defined it, a per- 
sonal and spiritual experience, it does not pertain to 
men, as the subjects of any realm ; and if a credible 
profession be essential to membership with the visible 
church, the evidence is but too painfully glaring, 
that such profession is by no means characteristic of 
the entire population of any country i—stdyect and 
discipk cannot be interchangeable terms. But the 
theory is as dangerous as it is fallacious. It debases 
and transforms the character of religion ; it inspires 
vain confidence and false hopes ; it is destructive 
of souls. What though the Briton may claim all 
the offices of the British priesthood, and believe 
himself regenerate by sacramental efficacy, take 
soothing from the absolution of the last hour, and 
descend into the grave with the confidence of a 
glorious resurrection, — may he not be all the while 
utterly unfit for heaven ? and does not the flattery 
of this fond theory infatuate and ruin him ? How 
many lean on the sacramental efficacy of ordinances 
who never felt the power of devotion, nor exhibited 
holiness of life ! 
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S. A national religion may be established by 
the mil of the majority. Plausible as this theory 
is, the principle is liable to serious objection. Truth 
is by no means the inheritance of the majority. 
It requires no very remote search to find periods 
wherein it was confined, by the confession of the 
whole Protestant, and the whole Christian world, to 
a small and persecuted minority; and even were truth 
with the majority, the judgment is to be convinced, 
and the conscience influenced, not by the suf&ages 
of the many, any more than by political authority ; 
but by argument and persuasion. But apart from 
the question of principle, practiced difficulties beset 
the theory. How is the majority to be estimated ? 
If, with the parent state, you include all its colonies 
and dependencies, — ^your census must comprise the 
population of Canada, South Africa, and India,-^ 
and when the votes of the many millions shall have 
been collected, the result may probably demand the 
establishment of Hindooism throughout the tealm; 
then must you erect by rate and tax temples for 
Bramha, and support by public revenues the wor- 
ship of Crishnu. Or, if you take the three king- 
doms only, — Roman Catholicism might be found to 
balance Protestant Episcopacy. Give to each of 
the three kingdoms the liberty of determining for 
its own inhabitants by majorities; — and Ireland 
nmst have its Catholic Establishment. Descend a 
step lower, and allow provinces and cities to deter- 
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mine within their own precincts by their suf&ageg;,-* 
and if Episcopacy should sit enthroned within the 
cathedral church of London, and Presbytery should 
hold its general assembly in Edinburgh, — Wesleyan 
Methodism might place the President of its Confer- 
ence in the archiepiscopal chair of York; and In- 
dependency might claim the parochial churches and 
tithe-sheaves of Essex. Majorities would fluctuate, 
moreover, with every tenth year's census, and sect 
would displace sect in the seat of supremacy; — p 
while the sojourner would be bound to change his 
religion with eyery border he might pass,— a Hindoo 
in India^ a Catholic in Canada^ a Presbyterian in 
Scotland, an Episcopalian in England. 

3. Govemments might impose a system of na. 
tional religion on the people. Should we ask 
whether they may establish amf reUgion, true or 
false, the answer would probably be in the negative ; 
we should be told that govemments are bound to 
establish only the true religion. Then what must 
be their rule ? the conscience of kings, or the will 
of their forefathers, or the dictation of a predomi- 
nant priesthood? The embarrassments that beset 
the question might be enough to convince us, that 
the office in consideration does not fall under the 
cognizance of govemments. Is government a 
human institute, existing for the public weal? The 
public have no right to delegate, nor the government 
to asBume, the power of controlling conscience. Is 
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government the ordinance of God? It is appointed 
for civil purposes, — ^as a terror to evil-doers, and 
for the protection of person and property in the case 
of them that do well, — ^not to interfere in questions 
of faith and piety. The physician would surely be 
travelling out of his department and abusing his 
power, were he to restrict the benefits of his reme- 
dial skill to denomination, or to make his inter- 
position the consideration of proselytism ; not less 
do the legislator and the magistrate travel out of 
their department, and abuse their powers, by inter- 
fering with religion. Let them, like the pious 
physician, employ their personal influence and the 
moral power of their station as energetically as they 
will, — their official powers are to be wielded only 
for civil purposes. However religious the men who 
might hold the powers of government, they could 
have no right to impose their own creeds and rites 
on conscience, nor to make the reception of them 
the condition of. civil protection or political immu- 
nity. But should government fidl into the hands 
of men not decidedly pious, how strange would 
be the anomaly of parties, not themselves reli- 
gious, administering the affairs of religion ! Loud 
would be the outcry against our fanaticism, and 
scornful would be the brand attached to us, as a 
sort of fifth-monarchy men, were we to insist on 
" the fear of the Lord" as the indispensable quali- 
fication for a seat in parliament and in the cabinet. 
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But what less than sacrilege is it, for men who 
are not themselves the subjects of religion, to 
stretch out their hands and touch the ark of 
God? Could the worshippers be quite sincere 
when they designated the second Charles a " most 
religious king?" and yet would it not be a strange 
spectacle to see any other than a "most religious 
king," ruling as " head of the church," and " defender 
of the faith ?" But though the monarch should be 
most religious, — ^it would be quite possible to con- 
ceive of houses of parliament, not wholly free from 
an admixture of worldly men and unbelievers, — 
and is it fit that they should legislate for religion ? 
Nor is the minister of state, to whom so large a 
patronage in the state church fells, always, and of 
necessity, a man of devotion ! 

III. The Principle of a National Religious 
Establishment is liable to objection. 

When government takes the administration of 
religion under its direction and control, the rights 
qf conscience and the liberty of the Church are 
invaded. Conscience is outraged by human dicta- 
tion. What conviction can there be, if the judg- 
ment be not left in unfettered freedom? What 
faith in God's testimony, if man imposes on the 
mind of another his own interpretation ? What piety 
or devotion can there be, where the judgment is 
not convinced, and when faith in divine testimony 
is wanting? And though force be not put upon 
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conscience, worldly sanctions and worldly rewards 
vitiate the judgments of the mind. — In appropriating 
public moneys to the support of any particular system 
of religion, the state imposes a mulct on those who 
conscientiously scruple conformity, while it superadds 
momentum to a system which by possibility may 
be a corruption of Church order, — and which the 
conscience that scruples conformity cannot believe 
to be divine. — ^The liberty of the Church is invaded, 
moreover, when pastors are imposed upon it by 
State patronage; and when the State interposes 
between the Church and its members, wholesome 
discipline must be encumbered, and it will too pro- 
bably fall into disuse. 

The sfpiribudity of religion is endangered, by 
the alliance of Church and State. To identify the 
membership of the Church with the citizenship of 
the State, is to reduce religion to a matter of cere- 
monial, and of external profession. To array the 
Church in the pomp of a State agency, is to seduce 
its members from the simplicity of disciple^bip. To 
make the Church dependent on the State, is to 
divert the eyes of her childsen from the spiritual 
glories and revrards of a heavenly world, by the 
glitter and bribes of earthly greatness. In such a 
state of things, wiorldly men may be expected to 
flow* into the Church, till its character shall beaom,e 
essentially worldly; whilst even good and spiritual 
mea are in danger of being injured by the appeiJs 
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which are made to worldly motives. Credible pro« 
fession is no term of fellowship with such a commu- 
nity : conformity to ritual may be found apart from 
all intelligent faith and holy affections ; and mem- 
bership with the State-<5hurch may be maintained 
without the evidence of spiritual piety. The very 
terms that are significant of divine things change 
th^ import; religion and Christianity no longer 
indicate a state of personal devotion; the religion 
of the State, and Christian government, are desig- 
nations which, as they are necessarily applied, it 
would be hard to reconcile, with any spiritual defi- 
nition either of religion or ChristidJiity. 

The principle of a State^religion is, in fine, an 
invasion of ^ Saviour's supremacy. As King of 
truth, he has revealed the discoveries, and sent the 
messages, of the Gospel ; and he demands faith on 
pain of forfeiture, wrath, and condenmation. For 
magistracy to enforce the message of evangelicid 
truth, by civil penalties on the one hand, or civil 
immunities on the other, — would be a presump- 
tuous intrusion on the administration of the Lord 
Jesus. Bdieving conviction and moral conformity 
could not be effected by human authority; and 
ghould magistracy enforce views and observances 
which conscience could not admit as divine, — 
demurring conscience might happen to be cor- 
rect, — and so the power of magistracy would 
become chargeable, not with intrusion merely on 
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the supreme authority of Christ, Ibut with oppo- 
sition and hostility against his supreme will. To 
prescribe authoritatively to conscience, is the pre- 
rogative of infallibility ; but were the claim of 
infallibility allowed to human governments, to put 
into operation any agency not instituted by the 
supreme Head of the Church, — is to charge his 
enactments and arrangements with defect. In any 
case, for political power to interfere in matters of 
conscience, is a spiritual usurpation, opposing and 
exalting itself, and erecting its throne in the temple 
of God. 

IV. The Working of Religious Establishments 
is liable to objection, as practically injurious to the 
interests which they purport to subserve. 

Their entire history might furnish illustration. 
Corruption prepared their way ; great was that cor- 
ruption when, in the days of Constantino, Chris- 
tianity became first incorporated with the State ; 
then, by a natural reaction, augmented corruption 
was superinduced. Shrewd suspicion might be awa- 
kened by this unquestionable fact, — ^that the Church 
had become degenerate and worldly, prior to its 
alliance with the State, — and that from that time 
it grew increasingly corrupt, till it became trans- 
formed into a hariot-queen, swaying a despotic 
power, flushed with dissipation, tricked out in 
tinsel, seducing the kings of the earth, drunk with 
the blood of the poor innocents, and blaspheming 
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the God of heaven. — ^The Reformation purged Esta- 
blishments from their grosser corruptions ; but its 
operation was incomplete, and leaving State-alliance 
untouched, the churches were fettered and damaged 
by its influence. Now they have been subjected 
to civil domination : British queens have interdicted 
preaching, and held bishops in awe by threatening 
to unfrock them ; and British kings have prescribed 
the ecclesiastical terms of Scripture versions. Norn 
they have been made State-agencies : and the 
functionaries of the Church, from the spiritual 
peer that lifts his mitred front in parliament, to 
the village curate that serves a dozen families of 
rustics, have fought the battle of party-politics. 
N(yw they have embarrassed the movements of civil 
government : opposing administrations, and putting 
into motion all their agencies, to counteract the 
measures of statesmen, and the will of the people, 
i — ^A State Church must be more or less subject 
to the minister of the day, — whether he be the 
advocate of prerogative, or the votary of ambition, 
or the representative of popular opinions ; and the 
patronage of the minister will be naturally extended 
to men of his own politics, and will be employed 
not so much in reference to religion as to policy. 
Not merely will every change of dynasty affect 
the State-church, but every new reign will exert 
an influence on it ; it will take a varying mould not 
with every new reign only, but with every change 
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of administration. Any ecclesiastical incorporation 
might be expected to evince some impatience of 
such a power, a power at once worldly and external ; 
and above all might we calculate, that evangelical 
and spiritual men would groan under a yoke so gall- 
ing, and seek liberation from fetters so binding. 

When the principle of Establishments is 
viewed in reference to certain other workings,— 
what strange and monstrous anomalies do we be^ 
hold. The British government furnishes us with 
humiliating examples. Taking reUgion under its 
care and control, — it stands allied with more thim 
one State-church, enforcing an Episcopal establish- 
ment in two of the three kingdoms, and a Presbj-* 
terian establishment in the third. But it concedes 
something to those who are not of either incorpo- 
ration, and professing to hold an even balance, 
it makes paxliamentary grants in support of Papis- 
tical colleges and Socinian preachers. Nor is this 
all, — for carrying out its principle of State inter- 
ference with religion, it lays its impoets, and opens 
its treasures, and gives the sanction of its authority, 
for the support of idolatry in the East Indies : it 
is a startling announcement^ that the British au- 
thority receives taxes from the service of idolatry 
there, and pours out contributions for tibe support 
of its observances, — that the British government 
repairs the idol temples, supplies the idol<o«r, and 
by the whip compels the Hindoo to drag that ciur 
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OQ the day of idoktrous festiyai ; but startling as 
the anBouncement is^ it is sustained by indubitable 
eyidence, and it exhibits the consistent working 
of the principle of State religion. 

Scarcely less disgracefiil has been its working, 
in repressing holy inquiry, and persecuting religious 
men, in our own land. A dominant sect, standing 
in alliance with the State, must be more or less 
persecutioooary. I need not speak of the eighth 
Henry's arbitrary rule. I need not shew how the 
sixth Edward, with a precocious discernment, and 
a tender conscience, restrained the State-church, 
when it would have forced^ on a lowly bishop the 
Papistical robes. I need not speak of Parker and 
Whitgift, the lordly agents of Elizabeth's supre- 
macy. I need not speak of the licentious Charles, 
expelling from their pulpits, in one day, two thou- 
sand of the best men that Britain eyer produced ; 
and them banishing them to heafchs and dens and 
eaves of the earth. I come to examples of more 
modem date,— examples of influence, not so ex- 
treme, but possibly more injurious. Did not the 
Establishment shake from its lap the Evangelists 
of the last century? Has not evangelism been a 
n^ of opprobril, «*u*ing to . .^nority of tho 
dei^, who have been made to groan under the sense 
of scorn and oppression ? Did not the State refuse, 
little more than a year ago, to repeal the Conveur 
tick' Act, by which the parish clergyman is forbidden 
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to convene more than twenty people for instruction 
save in the parochial church, — though they may 
happen to cluster together in a hamlet or a nook, 
many miles distant from that church ? And is not 
religion as it exists beyond the pale of the Esta- 
blishment contemned, — while the whole body of 
Dissenters, how diligently soever they may labour 
for souls, is under brand as a pestiferous people 
barely tolerated, — and at best a company of pre^ 
tenders whose holy orders are a mock? 

Far be it from me to form a harsh judg- 
ment, or to pronounce an unjust censure: — but 
I must add, that Establishments operate most inju- 
riously on religion itself. All those who admit 
the definition of religion enunciated in the earUer 
part of this Discourse, — will be disposed to admit 
the fact of its existence in various communities ; 
and good men vrill feel that personal religion, such 
as was there described, is the grand distinction of 
character in the sight of God : its subjects are 
pardoned and accepted of God ; they supremely 
love and honour him ; precious is their death in 
the sight of the Lord. Good men of various 
denominations, recognising these characteristics in 
each other, hold communion together: they meet 
occasionally at the Lord's table ; they interchange 
the offices of the ministry ; they hold religious 
intercourse without reserve. How different a spec- 
tacle is presented in the conduct of the State- 
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church towards the coimnunities that separate from 
it ! Doctrine may be apostolic, character spiritual, 
demur conscientious, — but no fellowship can be 
conceded* Is not religion wounded, when true 
disciples are thus separated ? Is not the good man 
in A ,h„ stands '..oo, fton. hi, bretLn that 
hold the Head ? Is not the conscientious Dissentei' 
aggrieved and insulted, when that good man, in- 
stead of acknowledging the grand characteristics of 
piety, refuses to give him the right hand of fel- 
lowship ? Are not truth undervalued, and piety 
dishonoured, for the sake of the Establishment ? Is 
not our Great Head displeased when those whom 
he is acknowledged to have accepted, are slighted 
and contemned, because they conscientiously differ 
from certain other of his accepted servants ? — 
Under this spirit of division, great and common 
objects are liable to be impeded. Even Bibles 
may not be distributed by a joint co-operation : — 
strange that any lovers of evangelical truth should 
shrink from such a co-operation with men of lac" 
knowledged piety ; whilst they may be f<>und sym- 
bolizing with others whom they would not hesitate 
to pronounce in error on great fundamental ques- 
tions,-^making membership with a State-church a 
more important consideration than personal disciple-^ 
ship to Christ? — But more serious damage is done to 
the irreligious. A Christian govenunent, — a Chrisr 
tian magistracy, — a Christian state, — are phrases 
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familiar to establishments ; but how many legislators, 
magistrates, and subjects may become advocates for 
a State religion, and yet be themselves destitute 
of personal piety! To boast of a participation in 
the Christianity of the nation, and yet to deride the 
saints who alone evince the reality of Christian 
principles, — ^may be the varying moods of the same 
man. To be a member of the National Establish- 
ment may be, alas ! a far different thing from being 
a disciple of Jesus Christ ; and yet that membership 
shall be regarded as the guarantee of safety and 
the evidence of religion. O it is a grand delusion, 
lulling conscience, but destroying souls ! 

These are the groxmds on which we protest 
against an alliance between Church and State. 
The argument has been sketched only in outline, 
but it must be dismissed without further illustra- 
tion ; because brief as this Discourse must necessa- 
rily be, there are other topics to be touched upon 
before its conclusion. Supposing the question of 
Establishments to have been settled, another still 
remains to be adjusted. Before we can decide with 
what religious community more immediately to asso- 
ciate ourselves, we must ascertain if there be any 
model of Church order exhibited in the New Tes- 
tament ; and if there be, we must determine what 
that model is. We believe that the New Testament 
does exhibit such a model, and that our Churches 
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are fonned upon it. I proceed to describe that 
model; but I can only give the barest analysis of 
our views on the subject, and I shall do it in the 
form of simple statement. 

The converts of the Apostles' ministry were 
associated together in the several localities in 
which they were gathered : these associated com- 
munities were the New Testament Churches ; they 
were united by incorporation, and were not mere 
casual assemblies ; piety ^vas the simple and indis- 
pensable term of admission. These several commu- 
nities constituted, each a distinct and independent 
Church, under law to Christ : — a single community 
might mmiber thousands, as in Jerusalem, but they 
assembled in one place, and exerted corporate rights; 
-or the members, might be so few as to meet in 
the house of Aquila, yet they were still entitled 
to the designation of a Church : — their distinct and 
separate character is marked, inasmuch as when 
whole districts are named, comprising several such 
communities, the plural form is always introdur 
ced, — " the Churches" of a province or a kingdom. 
So complete was their independence, so entirely did 
they possess the right of acting for themselves in 
all cases of internal administration, that even an 
apostle, when authoritatively prescribing an act of 
discipline, requires the society to assemble and 
carry it into execution by their own suffrage ; 
much less had any Church the right of inter- 
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fering with the decision of a sister Church. The 
purity of these societies was to be preserved by 
a holy and prescribed discipline : personal ex- 
postulation, official rebuke, suspension firom com- 
munion without exclusion irom brotherhood, and 
exconununication, (that is exclusion from the so- 
dety,) were the various steps of discipline. The 
Churches met for the observance of those insti- 
tutes which Christ has ordained for the edification 
of his people : prayer, praise, the exposition of the 
word, the observance of the Lord's Day, the bap- 
tism of disciples and their households, and the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper were the several 
institutes. Two permiment offices were constituted 
for the benefit of these societies : apostles were 
inspired delegates, and had no successors; evan- 
gelists were missionaries employed for the promul- 
gation of the Gospel : pastors were the permanent 
overseers and instructors of the respective flocks, 
— several of these were sometimes found in one 
Church, — ^they all held equal rank, — and they are 
variously designated in Scripture, — those, for ex- 
ample, whom Luke calls elders or presbyters, the 
apostle Paul addresses as bishops or overseers: 
whilst the pastors had the oversight of spiritual 
interests, deacons were appointed to manage the 
temporal affitirs of the several societies. The 
appointment of Church officers was in the Christian 
communities to whom they Mere to minister: the 
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suffrages of the members were taken, and as they 
were all accredited disciples, their choice would be 
enlightened and conscientious; when chosen by the 
people, the oflScers of the Church were ordained 
by prayer and the laying on of hands, observances 
which solemnly betokened the approval and sanc- 
tion of the presbyters, the brotherhood of pastors. 

For such an order of Church constitution, we 
appeal to apostolic authority, exhibited in instruc- 
tion and precedent. It is an order that we are 
willing to bring to the test of our preliminary 
canons ; — while we think its simplicity and effici- 
ency may well claim for it internal evidence of 
divine institution. 

We must look for the great proof of divine 
wisdom in the adaptation of the system to the 
purposes for which it is instituted, — the conserva- 
tion of truth, the improvement of personal piety, 
and the extension of religion in the world. These 
are ends not to be effected by carnal weapons. 
They will be most effectually promoted where the 
spirituality of religion is most jealously guarded. 
Well adapted provision is made for their promotion 
in apostolic institutes ; but when these institutes are 
embarrassed by any human devices, their efficiency 
is obstructed. The most beautiful and perfect ideal 
of Church order and evangelical instrumentality, 
would be. realized in carrying out the Scripture 
model. According to that scheme, all within the 
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Church is spontaneous and spiritual, — ^its agency 
is that of simple truth and unencumbered zeal, — 
its increase must be the result of personal convic- 
tion and renovation, — its fellowship would admit 
every true disciple, but exclude none whom the 
Lord Jesus had received, — a prompt and solenm 
discipline is adapted to secure purity, and awaken 
salutary awe, — the world is to be pervaded by the 
fervid zeal of Christian disciples, and would then 
be converted by the grace of God. The field of 
speculation which these considerations open to the 
mind is an inviting one ; but it cannot now be 
explored. A divine model must be eflScient, and 
we are willing that the divinity of the model we 
adopt should be tried by its adaptation for the 
ends of religious association. 

I turn now to that particular example of 
our system which is exhibited in the holy solem- 
nities of this day. Here is a Church holding 
apostolic doctrine, maintaining apostolic institutes, 
formed on the apostolic model : it is held toge- 
ther by no bonds but the spiritual law of Christ, 
— ^its members are themselves the subjects of 
personal conviction, they receive one another, as 
having been previously received by Christ Jesus 
the Lord. In a case like this, they are not like 
children, incapable of judging of their preceptor's 
qualifications, — or patients, of their physician's 
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skill : truth is matter of conviction, religion is 
matter of experience ; to the God of conscience 
they are acccoimtable, — before him they must stand 
or fall. Their voluntary choice should therefore 
have free scope in the appointment of their pas- 
tor: no human authority has a right to interfere 
between them and the pastorate. But solemn 
sanction is to be given or withheld by the pres- 
bytery, the brotherho6d of pastors : they can only 
recognise the men who give evidence of their call 
to the work of the ministry, and of adaptation 
for the particular spheres which they occupy; and 
ordination is the solemn rite in which such recogni- 
tion is expressed. Prayer is suitable for every occa- 
sion; and the laying on of hands is an expressive 
act, of which we have scriptural example not for the 
bestowment of gifts only, but for the recognition 
of official appointment. The pastor thus ordained 
takes oversight of the flock; while he and his 
flock are joint evangelists to the vicinity. 

These, my hearers, are expressive forms; this 
is a hallowed solemnity ; to-day you witness an 
act of high responsibility. My young friend, born 
in your county; renewed, he trusts, by the grace 
of God ; trained up, in pursuance of self-dedica- 
tion, for the work of the ministry; called by this 
Church to the pastorate ; enjoying the confidence 
of the presbytery, — ^is here prepared to enter upon 
office. It is an hour of deep anxiety, and tender 
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emotions: he stands at the altar of atonement 
lamenting unworthiness, calling himself a child, 
yet bracing himself for a champion's conflict and 
a martyr's sacrifice. It is an hour of critical im- 
portance: to keep his own heart is no less diflS- 
cult to him than to any of you, — and yet he has 
the care of hundreds now coming upon him, and 
the Saviour is intrusting his honour to his charge. 
Henceforth private character is lost in public re- 
sponsibilities : he is before the public; he is the 
servant of the Church for Jesus' sake ; he has lost 
propriety in himself. He launches forth to-day on 
his career, — timid yet resolved; ignorant of the 
fiiture, yet anticipating buffeting tempests; hoping 
for a course that shall enrich him and bring him 
to a holy rest, but not without the recollection 
that wreck is possible. On his fether's* tomb 

* I cannot deny myself the pleasure of paying a passing 
tribute to the memory of the late Rev. Thomas MslA, for many 
years the Pastor of a large community^ assembling at Weathers- 
field, distant only a few miles from the scene in which his son 
is now settled. The studious habits of that revered servant of 
Jesus Christ kept him much secluded: but his original powers 
of mind^ his deep learning/ and his extensive reading Commanded 
no small respect on the part of those who knew him intimately ; 
while the flourishing society over which he presided^ exhibited 
practical evidence that his studies were not without rich and 
abundant fruit. My fervent prayer is^ that his sony as he bears 
in a remarkable degree the very stamp of his father's features^ 
may add to similar studious application^ all that activity which 
the present state of the Church so imperatively demands of its 
ministers. 
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lie places liis hand, and thrills . with the thought 
that he stands in the room of the dead ; among 
liis brethren in the ministry he asks a place, will^ 
iiig to be less than the least; from a tutor he 
receives his Charge, at once desiring faithful admo- 
nition, and dreading the high responsibility un- 
folded ; angels hearken to his vows, and glow with 
zeal and love on behalf of the youthfiil soldier of 
the Cross; the Lord Jesus is here, to receive thg 
consecration of his youthfiil servant's being,*— la» 
charge is, ** Preach my Gospel, feed the fiook whidh 
is the pw(*ase of my blood f — his promise, ^hoJ 
am with you alwayfi,"'-^liis comprehensii^ reqtdre- 
fnent and encourag^nent, ^'B^ thou faitiifiil unto 
death, aaad I will give thee the crown of Hfe,** 
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